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Pre=Pheenician Writing jn rete, and its Bearings 
on the History of the Alphabet. 


An Abstract of three Lectures by Arthur J. Evans, LL.D., Litt.D., F.R.S,, 
Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 
I.—PRIMITIVE PICTURE-WRITING AND THE CRETAN PICTOGRAPHIC 
SCRIPT. 

Articulate language is a somewhat late development with the 
human race. Everything tends to show that geologically 
speaking the appearance of man on the American continent is 
comparatively recent. A widespread ethnic similarity is there 
visible among the aborigines. But what common stock of 
language did the immigrants bring with them? It has been 
observed that the number of known stocks or families of Indian 
languages within the United States alone amounts to sixty-five, 
and these differ among themselves as radically as each differs 
from Hebrew, Chinese, or English (G. Mallery, Annunal Report 
of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1879-80, p. 312). But if we take 
the same area, and examine the character of the two earlier 
vehicles of human intercourse—gesture-language and picture- 
writing which was largely influenced by it—we find many 
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common elements extending from one end of the continent to 
the other. 

Man drew before he talked. The very dearth of oral tradi- 
tion gave a greater value to pictorial records. Already, in the 
Reindeer Period, we see the rude hunter, mother-naked, whose 
equipment of articulate speech was probably only of the most 
rudimentary kind, leaving excellent designs, in relief or in 
outline, on bone and stone, of the wild horses, deer, and other 
animals that he stalked or trapped. Among savage races at 
the present day, more or less developed systems of pictographic 
record are universal. The very ancient gesture-language and 
sign-communication blends with these, and may even be said 
to supply at times, to the pictorial figures the moods and tenses 
of grammatical expression. Illustrations of the blending of 
gesture-language and picture-writing, and also of the tendency 
of picture-writing to become abbreviated into a linear short- 
hand, are supplied by the representations of gesticulating men 
in the California rock paintings of Tule River and Santa Bar- 
bara county. 

Evidences of similar pictography in primitive Europe are 
supplied by the trolldrums of Lappland; in Scandinavia by 
the rock paintings, such as those of Bohuslin, or the Kivik 
tombstone; in Ireland by the incised stones of New Grange; 
in Brittany by the dolmen of Locmariaker; in Spain by the 
representations at Fuencaliente in Andalusia; in the Maritime 
Alps by those of the Maraviglie and Val Fontanalba (sub- 
scribed by Mr. C. Bicknell); in the Adriatic by some observed 
by the lecturer in the Bocche de Cattaro,and by similar rep- 
resentations in North Africa, 

Reference has already been made to the tendency of picture- 
wriving to concentrate its pictures into symbols, and to substi- 
tute a part for the whole. Eventually systematic selection of 
pictography to represent words, and even syllables, led to the 
growth of conventional systems of writing. Examples of this 
process are the picture-writings of Central America and China. 

In the Nearer East the process was the same. In Egypt the 
discoveries of Petrie and others have revealed in pre-dynastic 
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and proto-dynastic times, the less formalized beginnings of the 
later conventional “hieroglyphics.” In Babylonia, early mon- 
uments like those in Tello disclose many pictorial originals of 
what afterwards became “cuneiform” symbols. And in the 
so-called “ Hittite” script of North Syria and Asia Minor we 
have an instance of a pictographic script whose symbols — 
whatever their significance—retained at least a pictorial aspect 
throughout. 

There was, therefore, an 4 priorz probability that in Greece 
also an early picture-writing might be expected to have ex- 
isted: the discoveries of Schliemann revealed so high a type of 
civilization in the prehistoric A gean, that if writing had 
proved to be unknown it would have been its absence which 
would have called for explanation, and, in fact, it was not long 
before isolated specimens of script were actually discovered by 
Tsountas, scratched on vase handles from Mycene. 

Nevertheless, in 1894, M. Perrot felt justified in summing up 
as follows (Histoire de l’Art dans l' Antiquité, vi. (Eng. Tr.)):— 
“The first characteristic which attracts the historian’s notice 
when he tries to define pre-Homeric civilization, is that itis a 
stranger to the use of writing. It knows neither the ideo- 
graphic signs possessed by Egypt and Chaldza, nor the alpha- 
bet, properly so called, which Greece was afterwards to borrow 
from Pheenicia.” He admitted, indeed, that some of the marks 
recently noted on the vase handles bore resemblance to letters, 
but observes that they do not seem to form words, and that 
they are perhaps nothing more than the marks of the potter 
or of the owner; or ignorant copies of Phoenician or Asianic 
characters. “As at present advised,” he concludes, “we can 
continue to affirm that for the whole of this period neither in 
Peloponnese nor in Greece proper—no more on the buildings 
than on the thousand and one objects of luxury or domestic use 
that have come out of the tombs—has anything been discovered 
which resembles any kind of writing.” 

To the lecturer himself, on the other hand, it seemed incred- 
ible that a civilization which laid both Egypt and Babylon 
under such heavy contribution, and gave so much in return, as 
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an equal rather than as a dependent, could in the department 
of writing, have been below the stage attained by Red Indians. 
If analogy were any guide, the commoner vehicles of writing 
in the A2gean would be as perishable materials as elsewhere; 
and tradition pointed here, too, to the early use of palm-leaves, 
lime bark, and similar vegetable surfaces, as substitutes for 
the papyrus of Egypt. Considerations of this kind, however, 
provided negative evidence only; the problem was, what data 
could be discovered to establish a positive conclusion. 

Such data seemed to be provided by a four-sided seal-stone 
brought back from Greece by Greville Chester and acquired 
by the Ashmolean Museum, which, though at the time attrib- 
uted to Sparta, has since been traced back to a Cretan origin. 
The symbols with which this stone was engraved were so 
grouped as to suggest a pictographic script analogous to the 
“Hittite” system of writing; and the discovery of similar 
stones in Cretein 1893 confirmed the suspicion that the designs 
on this class of seals were symbolic, and their grouping inten- 
tional. Ina series of journeys through Crete in 1894 and sub- 
sequent years, Mr. Evans discovered a large number of similar 
seal-stones, which he described in the /ournal of Hellenic 
Studies. It became clear from the first that two forms of writ- 
ing were in use in Crete collaterally, the one “ pictorial,” the 
other “linear”; all uncertainty as to the significance of the 
latter class of signs being dispelled by the occurrence of a reg- 
ular inscription on a table of offerings found in the Dictzean 
cave in 1896. These pictographic seal-stones show a definite 
method in the grouping of their symbols. They follow a regu- 
lar system of arrangement, which is sometimes Joustrophedon 
as in many of the earliest Greek inscriptions. Further, the 
pictorial signs are not mere ornaments chosen at haphazard, 
but are selected from a limited cycle of symbols; and some of 
them represent, in graphic form, abbreviations of a gesture- 
language. 

By the year 1895, in fact, it was possible to conclude not 
only that the engraving of the Cretan seal-stones shows all the 
characteristics of a system of writing, but even that the script 
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was of the nature of a syllabary. The suggestion that the 
seal-stones were simply talismans, with religious symbols, did 
not seem adequate to explain the data; and all doubts were 
finally dispelled in 1900 by the discovery—in the course of ex- 
cavation on the very site at Knossos where Stillman had 
noted incised symbols on prehistoric masonry—of whole 
hoards of documents, some of considerable length, inscribed on 
clay tablets, both in the linear and the pictographic style. 

A preliminary survey of the large mass of data now avail- 
able establishes the independent and indigenous character of 
the Cretan script. An early class of the seal-stones shows more 
purely pictorial forms than the later examples, and shows also 
indications of contact with the art of the XIIth Dynasty of 
Egypt. A still earlier class shows a ruder style of engraving 
with greater resemblance to primitive drawings such as those 
of a child on a slate; and also a characteristic prismatic form— 
three sided, with the edges somewhat rounded—which recalls 
that of the Karnak prism, and fits on to that of the cylinder- 
seals of the early dynasties of Egypt. Another class, of but- 
ton-shaped seals, with perforated shank, seems also to have 
originated from an early Nilotic—possibly a Libyan-type. The 
Cretan script also presents close analogies, in some ways, with 
the “Hittite” system. These evidences of contact with anal- 
ogous modes of writing in adjacent areas do not, however, 
seem to invalidate the conclusion that the Cretan system is es- 
sentially of independent local origin; earlier examples of its 
use go back to the third, and probably to the fourth millen- 
nium, B. C. 


Il.—THE LINEAR SCRIPT OF MINOAN KNOSSOS, 

The traditional centre of Crete was Knossos, the seat of 
Minos and capital of his sea-empire, the scene of the famous 
Labyrinth and of the works of Dedalos. Here were likely to 
be the fullest records of the early Cretan system of writing, 
and already in 1894 Mr. Evans acquired a site there where 
some ancient ruins were visible. The result of his excavations 
from 1900 onwards has been to bring to light a vast pre-historic 
palace the structure and contents of which revealed the exist- 
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ence of a high civilization going back some 2,000 years before 
the earliest records of archaic Greece. The legendary “works 
of Dedalos” substantiated themselves in the shape of sculp- 
tures, moulded reliefs, and wall paintings showing extraordi- 
nary artistic skill; but the crowning discovery was the exist- 
ence of whole archives of clay documents written in an 
advanced linear script. These had been contained in chests 
secured by seals, countermarked and countersigned, showing 
an elaborate bureaucratic organization. The subject of the 
clay tablets was often shown by illustrative pictorial figures 
added to the inscription. Many were palace accounts and in- 
ventories relating to vases of precious metals, ingots, chariots 
and horses, cuirasses, swords and other arms and implements, 
corn and other agricultural produce, flocks and herds, and per- 
sons—perhaps at times slaves—of both sexes. Many contained 
accounts, the numbers of which it was possible to decipher, and 
some tablets referred to percentages. Other inscriptions may 
eventually prove to be deeds, correspondence, or even official 
edicts, some perhaps containing formulas of the laws of Minos. 
There were also seals belonging to documents on perishable 
materials, and some vases with ink-written inscriptions within 
them give an idea of this class of Mindan literature. 

The writing showed very modern characteristics and punct- 
uation, and certain signs of value and quantity were varied 
according to an artificial method evidently devised by gramma- 
rians. About eighty signs were in common use, and in some 
cases, though linearised, they showed traces of pictorial origi- 
nals. The characters seem to have had a syllabic value. 

Specially important for the analysis of the script were long 
lists of personal names often showing a compound character 
with suffixes changing in different positions. The non-Semitic 
character of the language was clear, and its type seemed to 
answer to that of the Indo-European group. 

The linear characters came in with the later palace, about 
1800 B. C., and though ultimately derived from pictorial proto- 
types were, on the whole, independent of the Cretan picto- 
graphic script. The result of the discovery of these clay 
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archives was to show that a highly developed linear system of 
writing existed in Crete nearly 1,000 years earlier than the first 
known examples of Phoenician script. Neither series was of 
Egyptian origin, though the quickening influence due to early 
Egyptian contact might be admitted. 


III.—CRETAN SCRIPTS AND “SIGNARIES,” AND THE PHCNICIAN 
ALPHABET. 

Besides the two definite systems of Cretan writings—the picto- 
graphic and the linear—we meet with a variety of isolated signs 
or marks on pottery and other materials. Similar marks are 
found in Egypt, distinct from the hieroglyphics, and going back 
to prehistoric times. These signs are of geometical formation, 
anticipating alphabetic shapes, but did not necessarily always 
originate in artificial linear combinations. Some were cer- 
tainly pictorial in origin, from rude line drawings such asa 
child draws on a slate. Such forms stood really nearer the 
origin of letters than the elaborately carved hieroglyphs of a 
more civilized age. They survived, in fact, to supply a forma- 
tive influence, and models for a simpler script. In Egypt such 
marks were used for various purposes by guilds, like those of 
inlayers; and a remarkable series, partly, perhaps, actually 
borrowed from the Egyptian guild repertory, appear on ivory, 
bone, and porcelain inlays of native Cretan fabrics. A set of 
bone “fish” for inlaying, from the Palace, shows twenty-one 
varieties, ten of which are practically identical with forms of 
the later Greek alphabet. The signs found on the Palace 
blocks, though also geometrical, betray a pictorial origin more 
clearly. In this case several seem to be religious symbols. 

The Cretan evidence supplies a new standpoint for examin- 
ing the vexed question of the origin of the Phoenician alphabet. 
The earliest Phoenician monuments, like the Moabite Stone, go 
back to about 900 B.C. The earliest traces of the use of Phee- 
nician letters by the Greeks may date from the eighth century. 
Onthe other hand, the recent discoveries of Sabeean and Minzan 
inscriptions in South Arabia tend to throw back the date of the 
origin of the Phoenician alphabet. The South Semitic forms 


were derived from types similar to the Phoenician, and the 
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evidence tends to show that the Minzan inscriptions go back, 
at any rate, beyond the ninth century B.C. As in their earli- 
est known form they show considerable divergence from the 
North Semitic prototypes, these must have been in existence 
some time before the first appearance of the South’Arabian 
forms. We may suppose, then, that the Phoenician system was 
already in existence by about 1200 B.C. But a terminus a quo 
on the other side is supplied by the Tell-el-Amarna tablets, 
which show that the cuneiform script wasistill exclusively em- 
ployed in Syria and Canaan about 1400 B. C. 

From what source, then, did the Phoenician alphabet origi- 
nate at some time about this approximate period?’ The great 
principle of akrophony, by which, instead of a sign being 
taken as a word or syllable, it stood for the initial letter, is 
made the sole basis of the Phoenician alphabet. This great 
step in the evolution of writing was already partly anticipated 
in the Egyptian hieroglyphic series, where some “alphabetic” 
signs occur. Hence De Rougé’s attempt to derive the Phoeni- 
cian letters from the Egyptian prototypes. By an eclectic 
process he sought these in certain hieratic forms of a much 
earlier period, making the Phoenicians re-name their letters 
according to a fancy system. This theory was popularized in 
England by Dr. Isaac Taylor, and still may be said to hold the 
field there, though the objections to it seem to be unsurmount- 
able. 

Even less happy has been the attempt of Peiser and others 
to derive the alphabet from cuneiform characters. In the 
names and order of the letters a Babylonian element may be 
admitted, and had the pictorial origins of Babylonian charac- 
ters survived down to the period when the Phcenician alphabet 
arose, possible elements for its derivation might have been 


supplied from this quarter. But these early quasi-pictorial 
characters of old Chaldea had vanished some 3,000 years 
before. 

The old simple theory of Gesenius and his followers, that the 
Phoenician letters were derived from the pictorial objects sug- 
gested by their names, seems on the face of it more natural 
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than the artificial theory of De Rougé. A table prepared 
thirty years ago by Sir John Evans for the Royal Institution 
showed how easily the derivation from these pictorial originals 
might be effected. It was therefore highly interesting to find 
among the Cretan characters a whole series of pictographic 
forms answering to the prototypes of the Phoenician letters as 
conjecturally drawn, in accordance with the meaning of their 
names so far as can be interpreted, and in some cases accom- 
panied by similar linear simplifications. A table of compari- 
sons makes this abundantly clear. It is impossible to imagine 
that on one side of the same sea identical forms were arrived 
at by this natural process, while on the other they were artifi- 
cially derived from an already antiquated Egyptian source. 
From the purely comparative point of view the Cretan evi- 
dence must be regarded as decisive as to the pictorial origin of 
the alphabet. 

A still more interesting question arises—does the Cretan 
evidence supply something more than a parallel example? 
There was an agency at work which brought Crete, and the 
f£gean world that it dominated, into a direct relation with 
Canaan during the very period of alphabetical incubation. 
The biblical and Egyptian records both agree in bringing the 
Philistine tribes from the “Isles of the Sea.” The southern 
tribe of Philistines, the Hebrew Cherethim, are translated 
“Cretans” in the Septuagint, and their chief city Gaza pre- 
served the Minéan name and the cult of the Cretan Zeus to 
classical times. New Egyptian evidence makes it almost cer- 
tain that the mysterious Kaphtor is really Crete, the Egyptian 
Keft6, and the Kefts, the highly civilized people who bore 
offerings to the Egyptian kings, have now reappeared in the 
wall paintings of the palace of Knossos. The most familiar 
Philistine name, that of Achish, moreover, is already found in 
the Aigean home of the race (witness an Egyptian record) long 
before we hear of it in Gath. 

The occupation of a large part of the coast lands of Canaan 
by Cretan and other AZgean elements about the thirteenth 
century B. C. seems to have been the effect of disturbances 
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about that date inthe A2gean area. The Philistines derived 
from this side must be looked on as representatives of what 


was in many respects a higher intrusive culture from the 
West; and the Cretan evidence shows that they would have 
brought with them a highly developed system of writing. The 
Cretan characters, linear as well as pictographic, seems still to 
have retained a double use, either as word signs or as syllables. 
Thus when, as very soon happened, the language of the intru- 
sive Aigean element was Semitised by contact with the sur- 
rounding populations, these signs may have received translated 
values. At the same time the impossibity of explaining sev- 
eral of the Phoenician letter names from apy Semitic source 
may point in some cases to actual adoption from the Cretan 
syllabary. That there were several local variants of the Cretan 


script appears from the evidence of finds in different parts of 
the island. It is not necessary to suppose that the characters 
introduced by the Agean occupants of the coast of Canaan 
were in all respects identical with the Knossian forms. Much 
must still remain hypothetical, but in the absence of any other 
satisfactory source for the elements from which the Pheenician 
letters were selected, the identification of the Philistines with 
a highly-civilized AU.gean race, far advanced in the art of writ- 
ing, becomes an extremely suggestive fact. Nor is it without 
significance that during the same period another parallel wave 
of colonists from the A2gean imported the “Mycenzan” cul- 
ture into Cyprus and introduced there a syllabary showing 


points of conformity with the linear script of Knossos. 


Hi Babylonian Parallel to the Garden of Eden. 

Among the temptations of this world there is one to which 
the Assyriologist is peculiarly exposed, and the Assyriologist 
has not always been able to resist it. It is the temptation to 
use the imagination a little in order to identify Babylonian 
texts with biblical incidents. We need not blame the Assyriol- 
ogists very much. Without its temptation life would be less 
interesting than it is. Without this special temptation the 
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science of Assyriology would be less popular. All we need in- 
sist upon is that we be told when the imagination has been 
used, and the difference ithas made. Sometimes the Assyriol- 
ogist himself tells us this. Sometimes another Assyriologist 
comes and tells us, and that is more exciting. 

Mr. R. Campbell Thompson, M. A., Assistant in the Depart- 
ment of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British 
Museum, has published the first volume of a translation of cer- 
tain Babylonian texts. The texts themselves have been already 
issued by the trustees of the Museum, under the title of Cunez- 
JSorm Texts from Babylonian Tablets. Mr. Thompson’s title is 
more specific. The Devils and Evil Spirits of Babylonia is its 
shortest form (it is vol. xiv: in Luzac’s ‘‘Semitic Text and 
Translation,” Series; 15s net), but its fullest form is “ Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian Incantations against the Demons, Ghouls, 
Vampires, Hobgoblins, Ghosts, and kindred Evil Spirits which 
attack Mankind.” In this volume Mr. Thompson attacks Pro- 
fessor Sayce and Dr. Pinches for agreeing tosay that they have 
found a Babylonian parallel to the Garden of Eden. 

The passage is from one of the best known of Babylonian 
texts, Professor Sayce has translated it twice, Dr. Pinches 
once, and Mr. Thompson translates it now. The text is short, 
and it may be instructive to quote all three translations, choos- 
ing Professor Sayce’s latest in the Gifford lectures of 1902. 

This is Professor Sayce’s translation— 

In Eridu a vine grew overshadowing ; in a holy place was it 
brought forth; 

Its root was of bright lapis, set in the world beneath. 

The path of Ea was in Eridu, teeming with fertility. 

His seat (there) is the centre of the earth ; 

his couch is the bed of the primeval mother. 


Into the heart of its holy house, which spreads its shade like a 
forest, hath no man entered. 


In its midst is Tammuz, 
between the mouths of the rivers on both sides. 
This is Dr. Pinches translation— 


Incantation : (In) Eridu a dark vine grew, it was made in a 
glorious place, 


Its appearance (as) lapis-lazuli, planted beside the Abyss, 
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Which is Ae’s path, filling Eridu with fertility. 

Its seat is the (central) point of the earth, 

Its dwelling is the couch of Nammu. 

To the glorious house, which is like a forest its shadow extends 

No man enters its midst. ; 

In its interior is the Sun-god, and the peerless mother of Tam- 
muz, 

Between the mouths of the rivers (which are) on both sides. 

And this is Mr. Campbell Thompson’s translation— 

In Eridu groweth the dark kzskand 

That springeth forth in a place undefiled, 
Whereof the brilliance is shining lapis 

Which reacheth unto Ocean : 

From Ea its way in Eridu 

Is bountiful in luxuriance, 

Where earth is, there is its place, 

And the Couch of the Goddess Id its home. 

In an undefiled dwelling like a forest grove 

Its shade spreadeth abroad, and none may enter in. 
In its depths (are) Shamash and Tammuz. 

At the confluence of two streams 

The gods Ka-Hegel, Shi-dugal (and)... of Eridu 
(Have gathered) this Aiskand, [and over the man] 
Have performed the Incantation of the Deep, 
(And) at the head of the wanderer have set (it). 

Those are the translations. It is open to anyone to draw 
conclusions. The conclusion which Dr. Pinches draws are 
these. Mr. Thompson divides them into a, 4,c,and d for ef- 
fective answering. (a) Eridu is the Babylonian Garden of 
Eden, in which there grew a glorious tree, apparently a vine, 
for the adjective “dark” may reasonably be referred to its fruit. 
Strange must have been its appearance, for it is described as 
resembling white lapis-lazuli, that is, the beautiful stone of that 
kind, mottled blue and white. (4) The god Aé and his “ path,” 
that is, the rivers, filled the place with fertility, and it was the 
abode of the river-god Nammu, whose streams, the Tigris and 


Euphrates, flowed on both sides. This strengthens the prob- 
ability that Eridu was agarden. (c) The sun madethe garden 
fruitful, and the “peerless mother of Tammuz” added her 
fructifying showers. (d@) to complete the parallel with the bib- 
lical Eden, Eridu was represented as a place to which access 
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was forbidden, for “no man entered its midst,” as in the case 
of the Garden of Eden after the Fall. 

But before attacking these four conclusions Mr. Thompson 
discusses the meaning kzskand@. Professor Sayce and Dr. Pinches 
believe that Aiskand is the Tree of Life that was in the midst 


of the Garden. Mr. Thompson does not believe a word of it. 
For in the text before us the ézskand is not a vine nor any 
glorious tree. It is a medicinal herb ofsome sort. The manis 
sick ; the incantation is to recover him ; his recovery is to be 
wrought by the use of the &zskand. What the kiskanu is Mr. 
Thompson is not himself very sure. It grows thickly like a 
grove near Eridu, in Southern Babylonia ; its colors are white, 
and probably blue and brown. He hasconsulted Mr. H. H. W. 
Pearson of the Royal Gardens at Kew, and Mr. Pearson has in- 
formed him that it is probably an astralagus. The Astralagus 
gummifer yields tragacanth which possesses emollient and 
demulcient properties, and was used by the Greek physicians 
as far back as the fourth and fifth centuries, to allay cough and 
hoarseness and promote expectoration. 


Well then, (a) that Eridu was as the Garden of Eden there 
is “absolutely no reason to believe.” There is no reference to 
a garden in the text, and the probability is that the kzskanu 
was some medicinal shrub which grew wild. (4) a river does 
not always involve a garden. Moreover, the rivers here have 
nothing to do with the River and its Four Heads of Genesis, 


but is purely symbolical. As for (c) the presence of Tammuz 


and the Sun-god, either we have here a relic of tree worship, 
or else we have no more than the familiar fact, stated in theo- 
logical language, that the shrub thrives best in sun and rain. 
The last point (@) is the most important. Dr. Pinches sees in 
the exclusion from the Babylonian garden a parallel to the ex- 
clusion of man from Eden after the Fall. The translation is, 
“No man enters its midst ;” and Mr. Thompson scarcely alters 
it, “None may enter in.” Yet Mr. Thompson denies the par- 
allel. For in the first place Eridu is a city, and it is absurd to 


say that no man enters into Eridu. The reference must be to 
the kiskanu. The kiskanu “grows like a forest.” “ Either,” says 
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Mr. Thompson, “by reason of its thick growth or from its 
thorny character, or both, it is difficult to force a passage 
through, and no man can push his way into the depths of its 
thickets except with extreme trouble.”"—Zxpository Times. 


Rew Sayings of Jesus 
FOUND IN EGYPT-—-MAY BE PART OF GOSPEL OF ST. THOMAS. 


Many hitherto unknown sayings of Jesus Christ have been 
discovered in Egypt by arehzologists, who have dug up papyri 
buried since the second century one hundred miles south of 
Cairo. Dr. Bernard P. Grenfell, who has been engaged in 
Egyptian excavations since 1894, at the general meeting of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund in London, gave the following 
details: Accompanied by Dr. Hunt, Dr. Grenfell found a rich 
Ptolemaic necropolis at El-Hibeh. The bulk of the documents 
from one mound consisted of a collection of sayings of Jesus. 
They are all introduced with the words “ Jesus saith,” and for 
the most part arenew. The ends of the lines, unfortunately, 
are often obliterated. Apparently all the sayings were ad- 
dressed to St. Thomas. One of the most remarkable is: 

“Let not him that seeketh cease from his search until he 
find, and when he finds he shall wonder; wondering, he shall 
reach the kingdom (i. e., the kingdom of heaven), and when he 
reaches the kingdom he shall have rest.” ; 

Dr. Grenfell remarked that .enormous interest would be 
aroused by the discoveries, on account of the variations they 
disclosed from accepted texts. One variant of the mystical say- 
ing, recorded in St. Luke, “the kingdom of God is within you,” 


was of great value, as the saying in the papyrus appeared in 
quite different surroundings from those attributed to it by the 
Evangelist, and extended far into another region. 

Acccording to Dr. Grenfell, these sayings formed the new 
Gospel which is traditionally associated with St. Thomas. 

An interesting variation of the Gospel according to St. Luke 
xi, 52: “Woe unto you, lawyers; for ye have taken away the 
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key of knowledge; ye entered not in yourselves and them that 
were entering in ye hindered,” reads in the papyrus: 

““Ye have hidden the key of knowledge; ye entered not your- 
selves and to them that were entering in ye did not open.” 
Another fragment contained a discourse of Christ, closely re- 


lated to passages of the Sermon on the Mount, and a conver- 
sation between Christ and his disciples, in which Christ answers 
a question as to when His kingdom will be realized, saying: 

“When ye return to the state of innocence which existed be- 
fore the fall.” 

A valuable find was made in papyri, written in Latin, giving 
the text of the Epistle to the Hebrews and an epitome of Livy's 
six lost books. This with other papyri covering the period 
150-137 B. C, supplied much new and valuable information on 
the history of the world and marked the recovery of hitherto 
lost classical literature of Egypt. 

A quaint instance of the business methods in vogue in 137 A. 
D. is shown in the discovery of an amusing contract whereby a 
slave boy was to be taught shorthand for 120 drachmez. The 
payment was arranged on a thoroughly businesslike basis— 
forty drachme down, forty on satisfactory evidence of progress 
and forty on the attainment of proficiency. 


If the papyri are as old as they are said to be, they are of 
unusual interest and significance, and will aid our understand- 
ing of the other sayings of Christ. . They will be very valuable 
from their alternate renderings of the accepted texts. I re- 
collect that in Oxyrhynchus, or, as it is now called, Behnesa, 
Egypt, eight sayings of Jesus—couplets or triplets, as the new 
ones appear to be—were discovered in 1897. The present, I 
believe, is the first discovery of a similar nature since that 
year. Of course, it will be virtualy impossible to pass any ju- 
dicial estimate on these new sayings until after they shall have 
been published in authoritative form. The new sayings, I 
assume, largely compliment those of the Sermon on/the Mount. 
I expect, although I have not seen the fact mentioned in the 
London dispatches, that the sayings are in Greek, as were the 
Logia of 1897. 
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What scholars are ever fondly hoping for, however, is the 
discovery of Hebrew papyri, for, as I think, the original Hebrew 
gospels, and, for instance, the gospel of St. Matthew, with the 
commentary of Papius, a Christian of the second century, are 
still missing. Scholars are divided as to whether the original 
gospels were written in Hebrew or Aramaic, but personally I 
incline to the former view. I am bound to admit that the 
chances of finding Hebrew originals are very slim, as they 
probably were buried in Palestine or Syria, where the damp 
climatic conditions, unlike those prevailing in Egypt, where the 
ait is dry, are inimical to preservation. 


Che Palestine Exploration Fund. 


The circulars by which the nature and needs of our work 
are set forth generally contain such a statement as the fol- 
lowing : 

Although the Society is not a religious society, strictly so 
called, its work necessarily possesses unusual interest for Bible 
students of all denominations, who see in the results of the ex- 


plorations confirmations and illustrations of the truth of the 
Old and New Testaments. 

In the course of its thirty-five years’ existence, the Society, 
with limited funds at its disposal, has done an immense 
amount of work, and published the results in books, papers, 
maps, plans, and photographs, primarily for the benefit of its 
subscribers, and for the advantage of all students of the Sacred 
Scriptures. 

Just now there is a disposition to set archeology against the 
Scriptures as if the rise of the noble science of archeology 
means the downfall of the Bible. As recently quoted in 
Bisuia, the Expository Times has spoken of “the conflict raised 
by archeology,” and continues thus : 

We are on the eve of a new controversy. It will be raised 
by the Study of Comparative Religion. How radically it will 
effect our dearest beliefs may be seen at once in Dr. Buchanan 
Gray’s commentary on Numbers. We have taught our chil- 
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dren the story of Aaron’s rod that budded. We have fancied 
it unique. Its uniqueness was to our minds one guarantee of 
its miraculousness. Dr. Gray calmly says: “There are many 
somewhat similar stories of the miraculous vegetation of dried 
sticks,” and gives examples. A still closer and more constant 


companion of our teaching has been the Brazen Serpent. In 
the Golden Bough Dr. Frazer cites the story of the Brazen Ser- 
pent in connection with the custom of getting rid of vermin 
by making images of them. Thus the Philistines, when their 
land was infested by mice, made golden images of the crea- 
tures and sent them out of the country. Apollonius of Tyana 
is said to have freed Antioch of scorpions by making a bronze 
image of a scorpion, and burying it under a small pillar in the 
middle of the city. Gregory of Tours tells us that the city of 
Paris used to be free from dormice and serpents, but that in 
his lifetime, while they were cleaning a sewer, they found a 
bronze serpent and a bronze dormouse, and removed them,— 
after which they abounded there. Dr. Buchanan Gray does 
not say that he accepts Dr. Frazer’s explanation of the Brazen 
Serpent, but he certainly does not say that he rejects it. 

May I remark upon the idea that what is said in the Bible is 
“unique,” and that the discovery of any parallelism in ancient 
records lessens faith in the Scriptures? That is the appear- 
ance certainly, but it is misconception which is disturbed and 
not true faith. Scholars are beginning to see that the parallel- 
ism pointed out by Delitzsch and others between the early 
chapters of Genesis and Babylonian records in no way justifies 
the conclusion of Delitzsch that the Bible borrowed from 
Babylon what it claimed to have received otherwise. In a 
paper on “ Bible and Babel” read before the American Orient- 
al Society and printed by Johns Hopkins University, the editor 
of the Polychrome Bible says: 

“There can be no doubt that the Biblical form of the early 
narratives of Genesis is infinitely superior to their Babylonian 
prototypes, and Delitzsch’s statement, made in the first edition 
of his first lecture, that the cuneiform tablets exhibited those 
narratives in a purer form, is untenable. In his paper on the 
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mythical legend of Paradise and its importation in Israel, Pro- 
fessor Stade, of Giessen, one of the greatest authorities in the 
domain of Biblical science, rightly emphasizes the incisive 
transformation which the mythological ideas of the Babylo- 
nians have undergone in their regeneration out of the spirit of 
the religion of Juvu. He says, the relation between the Bibli- 
cal story of the fall of man in Paradise and the coresponding 
sections of the Babylonian Nimrod Epic is about the same as 
the difference between a pure mountain spring and the filthy 
water of a village puddle. In the new edition of his first lec- 
ture Delitzsch has wisely suppressed his former statement. 
The Babylonian form is undoubtedly older and more original, 
but it is manifestly crude and impure. In the Bible the old 
Babylonian legends appear purified, filtered through the re- 
vealed religion of Juvu. It is possible, however, that, at the 
time the Biblical narratives were borrowed from Babylonia, the 
most enlightened minds in the valley of the Euphrates and 
Tigris may have entertained religious ideas infinitely superior 
to those expressed in the traditional form of the cuneiform 
popular legends, and the ethical superiority of the Biblical nar- 
ratives may be partly due to the later date of their composition; 
nevertheless there will always remain a fundamental differ- 
ence between Babel and Bible, which cannot be eliminated by 
the results of critical research.” 

This view of Professor Haupt is much nearer the truth, 
namely, that the Bible took existing materials, purified them 
of polytheism and sensuality, and employed them for its ex- 
alted purpose. As Professor Haupt labors to show that 
“twenty-four years ago” he took this ground, years before 
Delitzsch acquired his fame, it may be well to say that in the 
year 1771 Swedenborg published in his “True Christian Re- 
ligion ” the following statement : 

“The first chapters of Genesis in which the creation, Adam 
and Eve, Eden, Noah and the flood are treated of, were taken 
from the older Scriptures of Moses. 

Melchizedek with the Holy Communion, the Egyptian and 
Philistine reprovers of the untruths of Abraham and Isaac, the 
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Kenite uncorrupted Rechabites, and many others, are the 
Bibles own witnesses of the religion older than Judaism and of 
a genuine spirituality of wide extent. These nations in their 
decline carried their religion down into polythesim and idol- 
atry. Of such origin are the Babylonian and other legends.” 

Now when these are found ‘by an archeologist who has too 
narrow a view of religious history and who supposes that the 
Bible alone tells of such things, he is confused, and perhaps he 
chooses to forsake the Bible for archeology and to seek for 
publicity and priority as a destructive critic; but if he hada 
larger and juster view of his subject, he would see in the de- 
based legends confirmations of the Bible and vindications of it 
as covering in a wonderful way the whole religious history of 
man. In other words the apparent conflict between archzol- 
ogy and the Bible is founded on ignorance of the great breadth 
of the Bible as regards early man, and}a higher view of the 
“conflict” shows that there is no cause for any. After the 
misguided archeologist has had his fling at the Scriptures, he 
will come round to reverence them more fully and at the same 
time more rationally than ever before. 

There is not space now to speak of the vast work at Gezer, 
except to note the remarkable development of cave dwelling 
being brought to light, and the study of skulls and other bones 
showing the marked resemblance between the modern fella- 
hin at work on the mound and the troglodytes. 

A very extensive tomb has been explored near Bethany and 
its inscription is given. Another Phoenician inscription from 
Sidon is given. Other interesting points will need later atten- 
tion. 

I am much pleased to be able to say that the price at which 
the new volume on “ Excavations in Southern Palestine” will 
be sent by me postpaid has been reduced, and that it is fixed 
at nine dollars. The Fund has never issued so fine a work. 
The chapters by Dr. Bliss, Professor Wenesch and Mr. Mac- 
Alister are illustrated with a hundred cuts, and in addition 
there are a hundred plates which the quarto size of the volume 
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renders possible. It is especially a work for libraries and 
would make an admirable gift to a clergyman. 

By the will of Mary Putnam Ropes of Salem, Mass., the 
Fund will ultimately be benefitted to the amount of two 
thousand dollars. Miss Rogers was not a subscriber, but was 
a personal friend. This will be the second American bequest, 
the first being the Walter G. Webster fund of one thousand 
dollars. More than one of our annual subscriptions is in mem- 
ory of a former subscriber or friend of the work. It is a work 
which kindles the best feelings with enthusiasm for Divine 
truth and which will live after us if we provide for it. 

New andenlarged lists of slides have just been received and 
will be sent free 'to purchasers. My stock is now perfect in 
slides and all other products of the Fund. 

THEODORE F. WRIGHT, 
Honorary U. S. Secretary. 
42 Quincy Street, Cambidge, Mass. 


Burial and Burning. 
By Cotonet C. R. Conpsr, LL.D., R.E. 

THE discovery of the burnt bodies in the cistern at Gezer has 
raised questions as to the disposal of the dead, which may be 
illustrated by Babylonian discoveries. Not only were all the 
Semitic peoples apparently always accustomed to bury the 
body, but the non-Semitic Akkadian race were so also. It is,in 
fact, only among Aryans, whether in Europe or in Asia, that 
burning as a regular custom seems to have prevailed, and even 
many Aryan tribes were exclusively burying peoples. Even 
today the Moslem reproaches the Hindu as the “son of a burnt 
father.” Babylonia is full of tombs of both its races, and the 
bas-relief at Tell Loh represents the building of a mound over 
the dead, and is accompanied by Akkadian texts. It would 
seem that to burn the bodies of enemies was considered a re- 
venge by the Semitic peoples. Mr. Macalister has kindly un- 
dertaken to study the question I have asked him, as to whether 
the burnt people at Gezer may not have been Egyptians. If 
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so, they may have been murdered and burnt when the natives 
revolted against Egyptian rule. Enemies and captives were 
also (like children) burnt as human sacrifices by the ancients 
generally. 

In illustration of the fact that the non-Semitic races of West 
Asia buried the dead, attention may be drawn to two Akkadian 
tablets, translated into Assyrian, which have lately been pub- 
lished. The Akkadians, like the ancients generally, were 
much afraid of ghosts, and propitiated the manes with offerings 
and libations. Like the Egyptians, they believed the “ water 
of life” to be given to the pious dead, in the underworld, by 
the gods ; and they even spoke (or at least the Babylonians did 
so) of Nebo as “giving life to the dead.” Food offerings, and 
objects supposed to be useful to the dead, are as common in 
their tombs as in those of early Semitic and Aryan peoples in 
other countries. These facts explain the meaning of the texts 
in question. 


(1) An extract from one of the Akkadian litanies (given by 


M. A. Boissier in the Proceedings of the Biblical Archeological 
Society, January, 1903, p. 24) refers to “the ghost of a man 
drowned in the sea from a ship, or of a man not buried, or of a 
man having no one to visit him (z. ¢. his tomb), or of one with 
no place consecrated by charms, or of one without a libation, 


or of one whose name is not had in remembrance.” 


(2) Another difficult text (discussed by Dr. T. G. Pinches in 
the same Proceedings, May, 1901, p. 205) appears to read as fol- 
lows, the first part being rendered difficult by being broken 
away :— 

“Spell for the spirit of a man who is slain....toearth.... 
the spirit of the ghost ....the one that is sent back. The 
place is void: the pit is void: the (underworld) is void. It is 
void for the ghost that is sent back. Like a tree cut down, it 
bends its neck toearth. Ea sawthis man. One put food at 
his head. Food for the body was placed. The prayer for life 
was prayed for him. O ghost, thou art a child of thy God. 
May the food placed at thy head—food for the body—expiate. 
May thy evil pass away. Live thou. Let thy foot go forth in 
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the land of life. O ghost, thou art a child of thy God. The 
eye for evil watches thee. The eye for sin watches thee.... 
may the God of the tomb smite with the rod.... may the God 
Gunura (perhaps ‘of the narrow abode’) bind with the great 
cord ....as the rain that falls from heaven on earth may Ea, 
king of the abyss, take away from thy body .... End of charm. 
Incantation to protect men from the spirit of a ghost.” 

The ghost is laid by offerings at the tomb, and prayed for, 
that it may be happy in the underworld to which it is to return. 


Archaoclogical Hotes. 


Tue continuation of the work of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund at Abydos this year has given a wider view of the early 
civilization, of which the general lines had been fixed by the 
previous work on the royal tombs and the town, writes Pro- 
fessor Flinders Petrie to “‘The London Times.” The clear- 
ance of the old temple site over several acres has brought to 
light, in a depth of about twenty feet, no less than ten succes- 
sive temples ranging in age from about 5,000 to 500 B.C. For 
the first time we can see on one spot the changes from age to 
age through the whole of Egyptian history. Toseparate these 
buildings was an affair of anatomy rather than spade work; 
the walls of mud brick were so commingled with the soil that 
incessant section cutting with a sharp knife was the only way 
to discriminate the brick work. Often only a single course of 
bricks or a thin bed of foundation sand was all that told of the 
great buildings which had existed for centuries. Over five 
thousand measurements were taken for the plans and levels. 

The main result as regards the religion is that Osiris was 
not the original god of Abydos; the jackal god, Upuaut, and 
then the god of the West, Khentamenti, were honored here 
down to the twelfth dynasty. The most striking change is 
seen about the fourth dynasty, when the temple was abolished, 
and only a great hearth of burnt offering is found, full of votive 
clay substutes for sacrifices. This exactly agrees with the 
account of Herodotus that Cheops had closed the temples and 
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forbidden sacrifices. This materializing of history is made the 
more real by finding an ivory statuette of Cheops of the finest 
work, which shows for the first time the face and character of 
the great builder and organizer who made Egyptian govern- 
ment and civilization what it was for thousands of years after. 
This carving is now in the Cairo Museum. 

The discoveries of the civilization of the first dynasty, the 
beginning of the kingdom, expand what we already had from 
my work in the Royal Tombs. Of Menes, the founder, we 
have part of a large globular vase of green glaze with his 
name inlaid in purple; thus polychrome glazing is taken back 
thousands of years before it was previously known to exist. 
The free use of great tiles of glaze for wall coverings shows 
how usual the art was then. In the highest art of delicate 
ivory carving there are several pieces of this age; especially 
the figure of an aged king, for its subtlety and character, stands 
in the first rank of such work, comparable to the finest carvings 
of Greece or Italy. We must now reckon the earliest monar- 
chy as the equal of any later age in such technical and fine art. 

Pottery of forms and material quite unknown in Egypt also 
belongs to this remote age; and it proves to be identical with 
that in Crete of the late neolithic age. This fresh connection 
illustrates the trade and the chonology of that period. A head 
of a camel modelled in pottery takes back its relation to Egypt 
some four thousand years; hitherto no trace of it had appeared 
before Greek times. An ivory carving of a bear extends also 
the fauna of early Egypt. 

The great fort long known as the Shunet ez Zebib is now 
connected with the remains of another fort, which was discov- 
ered between that and the Coptic Deir, which is in a third fort. 
These buildings prove now to have been the fortified residences 
of the kings of the second dynasty, whose sealings we have 
found in the dwelling rooms. ; 

Of a later age may be noted some large decrees of the fifth 
and sixth dynasties, the oldest example of iron yet known, 
which is of the sixth dynasty, and in the eighteenth dynasty a 
great memorial tablet of the grandmother of that line, and the 
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remains of a cliff temple of the type of Deir el Bahri. These 
are but the salient points of a winter’s work of much historical 
interest. The collection was exhibited as usual at Univer- 
sity College, Gower street, from July 1 to 25. 


In the Biblia for June we published an interesting article by 
Professor Goodspeed on the oldest manuscript so far known 
of any Greek author, Timotheus of Miletos. A fac-simile of 
this manuscript has recently been published, also a text edi- 
tion, with a very full and interesting introduction, a philolog- 
ical commentary, a pharaphase in Scholiastic Greek, and index 
verborum, edited by the foremost living Hellenist of Germany, 
von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. 

This poem is referred to in contemporary literature as “ The 
Persians.” It is the first extended production of this poet that 
has come down to us, all that has hitherto been known of him 
being one or two quotations from his works made by other 
Greeks. Little is known of his personality save that he was 
born at Miletus 447 B.C. and died in 357 B. C.,aged 90. There 
is a reference in the closing section of the poem just discovered 
to the persecution of Timotheus, at Sparta, but it is probable 
that this was due to the originality of the poet and his addition 
to the lyre of an eleventh chord. This radicalism of innova- 
tion aroused the Spartans to persecution, and Timotheus was 
compelled to depart. 

The poem is a striking example of Grecian poetry of the 
fifth century B.C. It is not so well finished as some of the 
more highly polished poems of later days, for it must be re- 
membered that it is the successor of the epic poem, and was 
composed to be sung in conjunction with the lyre, not read, as 
are our poems of to-day. It is unfortunate that we have not 
been able as yet to find any indications by which we can grasp 
the music which was used toaccompany this poetry, and we have 
only to imagine that there must have been some wonderful 
harmonies introduced to emphasize the words and tell the story 
of the emotions as the words told the tale to the mind. 

It has been necessary in the pharaphrase of the poem to fill 
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out some of the gapsin order to make it all intelligible. The 
story of Salamis is told with a power which is striking even in 
the translation. The first part of the poem is missing, yet it is 
doubtful if there was any introduction, for it was part of the 
method of the poet to ‘plunge immediately into a subject and 
present the living picture of the battle as it was waged. 

The manuscript is some forty-three inches long and contains 
five columns in the ancient character. It was found in a wooden 
coffin by the side of a mummy that must have been buried no 
later than the fourth century B. C. The poem dates from 
a time preceding the beginning of bookmaking as advanced 
by the founding of the Alexandrian Library. In his day 
Timotheus must have been considered one of the greatest of 
living poets, and it is probable that he was the favorite poet of 
the nameless Greek by whose body this manuscript was found. 
It must remain for the Greek scholars of the world to compare 
this with the only other poem on the subject, “The Persians” 
of Aischylus, who undoubtedly was indebted more or less to 
Timotheus. 

A somewhat literal translation of the opening of the famous 
Greek poem is as follows : 

“With brazen beaks together, well matched, entangled in 
fight, came the ships. And for the oars they threw out a great 
structure like a cornice, set with tholes like teeth, strong to 
smite. And the heads of the stay beams, projecting a little, 
lopped away the enemy’s oars. Now, if without warning, so 
great a blow were given with these as to break the thwarts, 
then all the seamen would try to leap upon the enemy’s vessel, 
and if the shock threatened to fall like a thunderbolt on the 
ship’s side, then with the strong rowing they would pull the 
ship back. And’as many of the oars were broken and borne 
hither and thither, leaving bare the ship’s flanks and the sur- 
rounding outworks, into those they dashed with the ram and 
struck them down, so that they turned and sank headlong. 
But first all their beauty was destroyed by the iron head of 
the ram. 

“And like thunderbolts the murderous shafts were sent 
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whirling from their hands and on the bodies of the foe fell, 
still quivering from their flight through the air. Masses of 
compact lead also were hurled, and flaming balls set on rods 
such as are used for lashing beasts of burden. And many 
were slaughtered by serpents having well feathered wings and 
brazen heads and drawn tight by cords (that is, by arrows). 
And the emerald sea in the depths of the waves turned crim- 
son where fire spurted from the ships. And unceasingly arose 
the cries for help and groaning.” 
A rhythmical version of a few lines follows :— 


‘First by Orpheus was found 
The many-stringed lyre, 

In Pieria, son of Calliope. 
And then Terpander to music gave 
The ten vibrating strings. 
Him Lesbos the Aeolic bare, 
Antissa’s living glory. 

Now Timotheus in metres 
And eleven-noted rhythm 
Sounds sweet the lyre, 
Giving the world a treasure 
By the Muses reserved.” 


A we. know student of Egyptology in a recent lecture 
characterized Egypt’s contribution to educational methods and 
civilization in general as primarily utilitarian. In illustration 
of this he cited the famous museum papyrus, which sets forth 
the “exalted beauty” of the students’ life in glowing terms. 
It closes, however, with the words, “for be it known to thee 
that no scribe is without eating in the palace of the king.” 
From the “ Book of the Dead” and numerous sacred writings, 
quotations were multiplied. One which seemed to stir the 
audience somewhat was: “Love thy wife without alloy; fill 
her stomach and clothe her back, for such kindness does honor 
to its possessor.” 

The ideal of family life was monogamous, said the speaker, 
and yet the religion was continuously polytheistic, a curious 
contradiction. The relations between mother and child were 
always beautiful, and children much desired. Children were 
admonished to be most dutiful and respectful to their mothers, 
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as “the gods will always hear the complaint of a mother and 
heed her outstretched arms.” A recordedinstance of a mother 
bringing “bread and beer for a long distance” to her eight- 
year-old boy in school, however unwise a diet it may seem to 
us of the present day, is nevertheless illustrative of the con- 
stant care and guardianship exercised by the average Egyptian 
mother. The ancient Egyptians laid great stress upon the 
study of arithmetic, geometry and astronomy, but had no 
grammar at all. 

As to school discipline, the belief of the ancients of the Nile 
may be inferred from such inscriptions as these deciphered on 
fragments of houses of learning: “ Be not idle during the whole 
day, or thou shalt be beaten.” “The earsof a youth are in his 
back, and he hears only when he is beaten.” “School,” it 
seems, consumed only half of the day, and some of the broken 
slates of the youthful students, preserved by the fine dry sand 
during the thousands of years, bear such scrawls as “ Look not 
around in the house of a friend, and if you see anything amiss 
do not speak of it without,” “Enter not into the house of a 
friend unless requested to do so,” “Sit not down while thine 
elders stand,” etc. 


Says Professor Sayce in the Expository Times: 

“The immense masses of literature which are being fur- 
nished by the libraries of Babylonia are at length providing us 
with the means of comparison necessary for placing the study 
of the Pentateuch and of Old Testament history on a scientific 
footing. What the contract tablets have done for the age of 
the Captivity, and the Tel el-Amarna tablets for that of Moses, 
thousands of early Babylonian documents are now doing for 
that of Abraham. It is to the contracts and other legal docu- 
ments of that age that we must look to illustrate and supple- 
ment the Code of Khammurabi, and scholars will therefore 
welcome a useful little book just published by Dr. S. Daiches : 
Altbabylonische Rechtsurkunden aus der Zeit der Hammuradi- 
Dynastie (Leipzig : Hinrichs, 1903). The tablet with which it 
deals are full of instruction. We find women buying and sell- 
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ing like men ; indeed, most of the sellers mentioned in the con- 
tracts translated by Dr. Daiches are not men but women. On 
the other hand, the majority of the slaves seem to have been 
female, perhaps on account of their slighter monetary value, 
the female slave fetching on an average not more than about 
five shekels, while the male slave was worth half a mina or 
thirty shekels. Hired servants were exclusively men. Slaves, 
however, were clearly not very numerous in the Babylonia of 
the Abrahamic period, and we learn from the laws of Khammu- 
rabi that children of a slave by a free man became free them- 
selves, along with their mother, after their father’s death. 
Even the children of a male slave by a free woman had a right 
to freedom. 

“ Not the least interesting part of the contracts are the numer- 
ous West-Semitic names contained in them. They prove how 
large a portion of the population of Babylonia must have con- 
sisted of Western Semites in the time of a dynasty which was 
itself West-Semitic ; and they also prove that these Western 
Semites enjoyed all the rights and privileges of the native 
Babylonians. Among the names we find Yatarum, the biblical 
Jethro; Amurum, the ‘ Amorite ;’ and Yapium, which as Dr. 
Daiches remarks, prevents us from seeing the Hebrew Yahweh 
in the first element of Yapi-ilu. One of the characteristics of 
these West-Semitic names is to replace the special name of the 
tribal or national god by z/u, ‘the god,’ in the second half of 
a compound, and by Samu or Sumu, the biblical Shem, ‘the 
Name,’ in the first half of the compound. Thus the first two 
kings of Khammurabi’s dynasty were Samu-ilu, ‘the Name is 
god,’ and Samu-la-ilu. The signification of the latter name is 
not clear; Professor Hommel makes it: ‘Is Sumu nota god?’ 
which is not very satisfactory. Dr. Daiches proposes to read 
Sumu-lail, where /ai/ would be a participle, but this too has its 
difficulties. 

“ Another point of interest in the contracts is the evidence 
they afford that the legal Sumerian terms found in them were 
not used ideographically, but had been adopted by the Semites 
like Latin and French terms in our own law. Thus the Su- 
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merian munz ‘his name,’ is in one place provided with the 
Semitic mimmation zm, showing that it was pronounced as a 
single Semitic word munim, and elsewhere we have the Sumerian 
verb, gaga, interchanged with gigz, The number of Semitized 
Sumerian words in Assyrian has long since made it clear that 
the Babylonian vocabulary was as much a mixed one as that of 
modern Egyptian Arabic, and the long contact of the Western 
Semites with Babylonia, not to speak of the fact that Canaan 
was once a province of the Babylonian Empire, would incline 
us to expectthat such borrowings have made their way also 
into what we call Hebrew.” 


Or Rameses III., about 1200 B. C., Brugsch says: “The rich 
spoil which the king carried off in his campaigns from the cap- 
tured cities and the conquered peoples, enabled him to enrich 
most lavishly with gifts, not only the sanctuaries in Thebes, 
but also the temples of Heliopolis, Memphis, and other places 
in Egypt, to adorn them with buildings ‘in his name’ which 


are called ‘Ramessea,’ and to devote the prisoners of war as 
slaves to the holy service of the gods in Upper and Lower 
Egypt.” 

To this information concerning spoils in war Maspero adds 
that the portion given to the gods was a tenth of the whole. 
Thus; “The gods of the side which was victorious shared 
with it in the triumph, and received a tithe of the spoil as the 
price of their help.” Once more speaking of Ahmosis, a mili- 
tary leader in the time of the last Pharaoh who went to battle in 
person, Maspero says: “A revival of military greatness was fol- 
lowed by an age of building activity. Claims of the gods had to 
be satisfied before those of men etc. . . . A tenth, therefore, of 
the slaves, cattle, and precious metals was set apart for the ser- 
vice of the gods, and even fields, towns and provinces were al- 
lotted to them, the produce of which was applied to enhance the 
importance of thier cult or to repair and enlarge their temples. 

This repeated mention by Professor Maspero of a tenth of 
the spoil is notewothy. 

One more testimony is that of Professor Mahaffy who 
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wrote to me: “I am no authorty on Assyrian matters, and can- 
not tell you about tithes there. But in Egypt one-sixth seems 
to have been the ‘gods’ portion’ levied upon all property not 
specifically exempted.” Similarly the professor says in his 
“History of Egypt Under the Ptolemaic Dynasty,” “the landed 
property, and the orchards and vineyards of all Egypt (with 
certain exception), paid a duty to the gods of the nearest temple 
amounting to one-sixth of the yearly crop. 

If then we summarize the evidence presented in this and our 
previous article, it would appear that as the giving of a tenth 
to the gods was a well established practice in Assyria and 
Western Asia, so in Egypt we trace back nearly four thousand 
years the giving of firstfruits to the Diety, and making offer- 
ings of certainly not less than a tenth, but seemingly, in many 
cases, of a sixth. 

And if this proportion of a sixth be considered large, it does 
not appear so when compared with the demands made of the 
devotees of pagan religionselsewhere. In correspondence, the 


late Sir Monier Williams, professor of Sanskrit at Oxford, having 
referred me to passages of Sanskrit law, especially the Code 
of Manu, the oldest compendium of the laws of the Brahmans 
pointed out that the usual proportion of produce taken by the 
king was a sixth part, but that in cases of necessity he might 
take one fourth of the crop.—7he Moravian. 


In the last number of Mitthetlungen und Nachrichten des 
Deutschen Palaestina Vereins, Dr. Dalman, head of the new 
German Evangelical Archceological Institute in Jerusalem, 
reports, under the title ‘“‘Epigraphisches und Pseudepigraph- 
isches,"’ some curious forgeries, the more important of which 
seems to be left over from the activity of Shapira and his 
school. One is a sarcophagus, now in a cellar-like vault under 
a house on the Mount of Olives. On the cover is sculptured a 
male head with close-cropped, full beard, a crown on the fore- 
head, apparently a representation of a king, or a prince of the 
crusading period. Accompanying this is an inscription, in old 
Hebrew characters, borrowed for the most part from the 
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Siloah inscription. Evidently an original, plain sarcophagus 
of a common type had been recut and then inscribed by antiq- 
uity forgers. This particular work suggests the Shapira frauds 
in the labor and expense in its preparation. A granite frag- 
ment of a column, said to have been brought from the east of 
the Jordan, contains a twelve-line inscription resembling in its 
details one of the fraudulent inscriptions of the same school. 
Fraudulent antiquities of another description illustrate the 
present activity of antiquity forgers in Palestine, who find a 
market for their wares among the ignorant and gullible pil- 
grims and travellers from this and other countries. 


Dr. Hitprecut writing from Constantinople to the Sunday 
School Times says, ‘The exploration of the mound of Gezer has 
been the most satisfactory thus far undertaken in Palestine. 
It has shed a flood of new light upon a period which we knew 
but little outside the information derived from the New Testa- 
ment and the cuneiform letters of Tell el-Amarna. But there 


are many more problems awaiting their final solution. What 
was, for example, the significance of those mysterious lamp 
and bowl deposits under house walls so commonly met with in 
the strata of the fourth and fifth cities which we ascribed to the 
Israelite population? They also occur in other Palestinian ruins, 
and doubtless are closely connected with certain religious rites 
on which the Hebrew Scriptures are silent. The essence of 
the rite seems to be the deposition of one or two lamps, accom- 
panied by fine sand or dry earth, and enclosed in two to four 
bowls. We are involuntarily reminded of the inscribed He- 
brew and Mandean bowls of the seventh to ninth post-Chris- 
tian centuries, so frequently found upside down, or with their 
insides facing, fastened together, in the Jewish streets of 
Babylonian ruins. Sometimes an inscribed skull or egg offered 
as a sacrifice to the demons adjured by the spiral inscription 
on the inner surface of the vase, or in a rude manner depicted 
there, is found below the Babylonian bowls. The results 
already obtained in the trenches of the ruins of Gezer amply 
repay the work and money spent by the Palestine Exploration 
Fund in their methodical exploration. 
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Tue Annual meeting of the British School at Athens was 
held at the Society of Antiquaries, London, on October 22d. 
The Report showed a year of increased usefulness and activity. 
Excavations had been in progress at Paleokastro in the east of 
Crete, and much new light had been thrown on the early civil- 
ization of the Island. In moving the adoption of the Report 
of the chairman, Professor Butcher briefly summarized the 
work of the School and pointed out the importance of minor 
excavations which often served as a link connecting more im- 
portant discoveries. 

_ Mr. J. L. Myers described, by means of lantern slides, the 
excavations at Paleokastro, drawing particular attention to the 
pottery, ornamented with marine designs in many cases, and 
to the discoveries of a Purple Fishery (certainly prior to the 
Pheenicians) at Kouphonisi, and of votive terra-cotta at Petsofa. 


In C. R. Acad. Inscrip. M. J. Oppert publishes a very inter- 
esting paper on some arithmetical inscriptions discussed at 
Sippara, and which threw some light upon ancient architecture. 
Upon one of these tablets the problem is presented of the mak- 
ing of a building of which the surface shall be equal to the 
square of the sacred numbers 653, and to be composed of four 
squares and a rectangle. The number 653, known as the 
cycle of the phenix, is made by the addition of a sothiacal period 
of 292 lustra and a lunar period of 361 lustra. The application 
of these cyclic numbers to architecture was supposed to guar- 
antee to the building a corresponding length of life. A curious 
Biblical parallel is pointed out bythe author. The period from 
the deluge to the birth of Abraham is 292 years, and from the 
birth of Abraham to the end of Genesis is 361 years or the 
numbers of the sothiacal and lunar periods, forming the total of 
653 years. The chronology of Genesis is therefore based upon 


the cycle of the -phenix. 


Contents of Man for November. Note on Stone Circles in 
Gambia, J. L. Todd. Caphtor and Casluhim, H. R. Hall. Food 
Trough from Rubiana, New Georgia, J. E. Partington. Re- 
views. Proceedings of Societies. 





